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tion between the centres of the articular and muscular 
nerves in the cord may be assumed. From the work of the 
various authors the following conclusions may be drawn : 
(i) the atrophy of the muscle fibres is a simple atrophy; 
and (2) this atrophy can only be explained by a simple 
reflex, set up by the irritation of the terminal filaments of 
the articular nerves. The pathogeny clearly pointed out 
by Vulpian has thus been minutely demonstrated by the 
1 facts of morbid anatomy. 

An exhaustive account of the work of Duplay and Cazin 
is found in the “ Archives Generales dd Medecine,” for 
January, 1891. B. M. 

MECHANISM OF CHEYNE-STOKES’ RESPIRATION. 

The “Archives de physiologie normale et pathologique,” 
January, 1891, contain Dr. Wertheimers exposition of this 
subject, of which the following are his conclusions : 

I. Among effects produced by exciting the central ter¬ 
mination of the pneumogastric must be included the different 
forms of interrupted or periodic breathing and the phenom¬ 
enon of Cheyne-Stokes’ respiration. 

II. The results obtained through experiment were almost 
entirely due to chemical agents. At thfe same time, in an 
animal drugged by chloral the nerve may be excited by an 
induced current of electricity of constant intensity, with the 
result of adding to the persistent inhibitory effect successive 
variations of activity in the respiratory centres. 

III. The experiments show that Cheyne-Stokes’ respira¬ 

tion may be due to an incomplete inhibition of respiratory 
centres. L. F. B. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF NIGHT. 

The “ Annales Medico-Psychologiques ” for November- 
December, 1890, contain Dr. Cullerre’s notice of Charles 
Fere’s recent contribution to this subject, in the form of a 
view of nocturnal paralysis, which Weir Mitchell, Ormerod, 
Sinkler, Saundby and others have already written about. 
The influence of night upon living beings—more easily 
recognized than explained—has received attention from 
numerous observers. Combustion is lessened during the 
hours of darkness, respiration is less frequent, the pulse is 
slower, and the quantity of exhaled carbonic acid dimin¬ 
ished. Light gives to the powers of general nutrition 
greater activity, even among the blind; and colored light 
possesses stimulating properties that diminish along the 
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scale from red to violet. Darkness, on the contrary, blunts 
sensibility, retards muscular reaction and general nutrition. 
While its physiological influence is great, there are certain 
pathological conditions that night gives rise to or exagger¬ 
ates. Neuralgia, chorea, epilepsy, pains of osteitis, attacks 
of gout and asthma, night terrors, delirium, hallucinations, 
and suicide of the insane are some of these conditions. In 
the sphere of sensory and motor functions, night evinces its 
most characteristic influence, such as haemeralopia, incon¬ 
tinence of urine, and the tremor and impotence of the 
alcoholic on waking, together with various hysterical 
pareses that attack women at the menopause, and also, 
though less frequently, are manifested in men. On waking 
the whole body may be found affected with this nocturnal 
paresis, or one side only, the parts tingling and the seat of 
painful numbness. Possibly the hands alone may be swollen, 
cyanosed and cold. Usually the conditions are the product 
of night and neuropathic predispositions. Yet they some¬ 
time appear during the day, after washing, scrubbing or 
sewing, and last for a time, giving way to friction over the 
affected parts. They develop in the same territory as 
paralyses from exhaustion. But Dr. Fere, instead of con¬ 
sidering them due to excessive fatigue, sensory excitation, 
vivid impressions, or an idea that may have the force of 
any one of these, thinks that nocturnal paralysis results 
from an insufficient physiological stimulus. It is a paralysis 
of irritation. This want of physiological stimulus is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence among neuropathies—the degenerates 
that Morel observed, for example. Their frigidity had no 
other cause than this. One of them his whole life long 
found the sexual act impossible except in' the open air, or 
in a room heated almost beyond endurance. This might 
find its proper explanation in some elementary deficiency 
in the ,nerve cells, causing them to break down easily, and 
consequently to send out feeble impulses, conditions com¬ 
mon to the neurasthenic state. L. F. B. 


ACROMEGALY. 

The “Revue generale de clinique et de therapeutique,” 
October 22, 1890, has a review of this startling disease. 
Among subjective phenomena are frequent headaches, more 
or less sharp pain in the limbs, excessive hunger and thirst, 
weakness of eyesight almost amounting to blindness, dimi¬ 
nution of sexual desire, amenorrhoea, and frequently an 
increasing depression of spirits. Cutaneous sensibility is 



